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THE 


THEATRICAL BUDGET, 


OR 


ACTOR’S REGALIO. 


OMe 


THE AGE OF APES AND MONKEYS, 
ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 


If you go to a playhouse, from cares to escape, 

You are sure to hehdld either monkey or ape ; 

But for one on the stage we can see fifty off, 

Who, because they are mimick’d, hiss nightly and 
scoff. : 

Derry down, down, down, down, derry down. 


White Surrey still boasts of its strange Monsieur 
Gouffe, 

Who from all his competitors keeps far aloof; 

Of monkeys and apes, he is worth the whole 
bunch, 

Excepting Mazurier, the wonderful Punch ! 

Derry down, &c. 





''hat man is an animal none can deuy, 
Who is but imitative—and I'll tell you why; 
Like Hamlet’s poor ghost, he ‘a tale could un- 
_ fhe,” 
And so can each monkey we nightly behold. 
Derry down, &c. 


But a truce to philosophy—these are not times 
To speculate largely in dull prosing rhymes ; 
For a difference wide now exists, tis most true, 
"T wixt the Heights of Parnassus and Mines of 
Peru. 
Derry down, &c. 


What with Jacko and Jocko, who gambol so gay, 


Brazils have got up a wonderful way ; 

But let it be first only well understood, 

If John Bull stands the monkey, why all very good. 
Derry down, &c. 


UNPLEASANT CONSEQUENCES OF 
“PLAYING THE DEVIL.” 


The following letter has been addressed to the 
manager of the English Opera House, by Mr. O. 
Smith: 

‘“* To the Manager of the English Opera House. 
“Ist August, and 28th of the. Dog Days. 

‘* Dear Sir—I can no longer'remain silent upon 

a subject which has caused me creat uneasiness: 
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and as the remedy for my complaint remains in 
your hands, I confidently apply to you for assist- 
ance. Thus, then, it is—for the last five years of 
my life, I have played nothing but demons, devils, 
monsters, and assassins; and this line of business, 
however amusing it may have proved to the pub- 
lic, or profitable to the managers, has proved to- 
tally destructive of my peace of mind, detrimen- 
tal to my interests, and injurious to my health. 
In the first place, I find myself banished from all 
respectable society: what man will receive the 
devil upon friendly terms, or introduce a demon 


into his family circle? My infernal reputation | 


follows me everywhere. The other evening I 
was introduced to a party, by a well meaning, 
thoughtless friend, as ‘the Devil in Der Freis- 
chutz,’ and immediately perceived the company 
regard me with suspicious and averted looks, so 
that I took the first opportunity to vanish ‘ with 
as small a smell of sulphur as possible.” But 
these inconveniences I could submit to, being na- 
turally of a reserved and saturnine (not Satannic) 
disposition ; but my interests suffer with my feel- 
ings. ‘Ihe last time-I took a benefit I burnt my 
fingers. People would as soon think of pur- 
chasing a turnpike ticket for the gates of Pande- 
monium, as a ticket for my benefit ; and no coun- 
try manager will engage me, unless I agree to pro- 
vide my own: fireworks, and travel with at least 
12lbs. of red fire in my portmanteau. My health 
has likewise suffered considerably, from the 
fumes of red, blue, and green flames, by which I 
am constantly surrounded. The showers of 
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sparks to which I am nightly exposed, have near- 
_ ly burned all the hair off my head ; and an alarm- 

ing cough has settled upon my lungs, from the 
unnatural atmosphere I am compelled to breathe ; 
so that I may truly say with Grimbald, ‘ I had a 
voice in heaven, ere sulphureous steams had damp- 
ed it into hoarseness.’ 

** Will you please to warn the other managers 
that I can afford to play the devil no longer; and 
that it will be impossible for me, in future, to drag 
all, or any of the stage libertines, by the hair of 
the head, to the infernal regions. I have been 
compelled to perform devils of all colors, till my 
natural disposition is depressed with blue devils 
—but the last and heaviest grievance is, that, in 
your theatre, my talent has been bottled up! 

**In short, I must request that you will some- 
times allow me to appear in my own natural 
shape—that the managers and the public will 
take my services into consideration (since I have 
gone through fire to serve them) and reward them 
accordingly ; or I shall shortly be qualified to 
succeed Monsieur Chaubert, and exhibit myself 
as an extraordinary instance of anticombustion, 
which, perhaps, you may think, ‘jumping out of 
the fire into the frying pan.’ 

**'You will excuse the warmth of my expres- 
sions, but I could no longer smother the flame 
which glowed within my breast; and, fired with 
the subject, have hazarded this explosion of my 
feelings, to prevent me from undergoing a con- 


tinual hell upon earth._— Warmly yours, : 
“QO, SMITH.” 
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BETTY MARTIN AND MY EYE! 
OR, ENOCH MOSS’S DISSERTATION ON WOMAN. 


Vat ish vomans ven you try her ? 
Dat ish arl I vants to know ; 

Vhen for good you sell or buy her, 
Vat’s she more as outside show? 


I’ve a vife vat costs me monies 
Every day vat ish I live, 

More dan, if dere better none is, 
I'd for fifty Venus’s give. 


Vat’s her beauty arl, in von sense? 
Call her angel—vat a lie ; 
Arl you mean’s no more as nonsense, 


Betty Martin and my eye ! 


Vat ish voman, dress her fine up, 
But a chattering, gay macaw? 

If a sheep den be your sign up, 
You’re de head, but she’s de jaw. 


If you mit Old Hymens deal vas, 
Tight as he may fit de ring, 
Vomans soon you tighter feel vas 

Got you in her leading string. 


Vomans vonce she cuts your mutton, 
You vill never be at loss, 
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She’ll (though you be quite a glutton) 
Find more as ’nough of caper sauce. 


If by auction sale you lot her 
Out—knocked down for bargain nice; 

Of Satan’s apple who vat’s got her 
Finds he’s bought a bitter slice. 


Now Ill tell you, vonce for arl, vat 
Voman like de vinds, vat blow 

Up changes,—now a storm, vat’s arl hot ; 
Now more cold as frozen snow. 


She’s as a hurricane unruly, 
Uncertain as a farding toss ; 

In short, she’s arl I tell, as truly 
As vat my name ish Enoch Moss. 


THE OXONIAN, 
A ORAZY TALE. 


A young Oxonian, not o’erstocked with know- 
ledge, 
Like many others who are sent to college, 
Who, taken from their country schools 
And dread inspiring birch, 
Are put apprentices to Mistress Church, 
And iis make themselves consummate 
ools. 











But to my tale: this son of sable hues 

Would oft, lis leisure hours to amuse, 

When unobserved, take copious draughts of wine, 

(The luscious produce of the purple vine,) 

And get his cranium in a pretty sunk, 

Or get—in plainer English—screeching drunk. 

Moreover, he was fond of cards and dice, 

(These latter days too prevalent a vice,) 

Could swear, and run in debt, and when, forsooth, 

Some luckless tradesman would request this youth 

“To have the condescension to discharge 

His bill, which now was growing rather large” — 

He’d kick his breech, or pluck the caitiff’s hairs, 

And knock him down a dozen pair of stairs. 

—This, to be sure now, was not very civil, 

But shows, that cassocks sometimes clothe the 
devil. 


These petty tricks, the reader may rely, 
Could not be long conceal’d 
From dame Inspection’s penetrating eye, 
But to the president were soon reveal’d; 
In vain did he his hapless fate bewail ; 
In vain for pardon did the youth implore ; 
(Which oft had been obtain’d by bribes before ;) 
Then dropt a pitious tear ; 
Nor prayers nor tears will now avail— 
He’s summon’d to appear. 


High on his chair the reverend father sat, 
In all the dignity of—pride and fat; | 
High on his head, his wig portentous fréwn’d, 
A 
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The youth with dread beheld his awful state— 
Decider of his good or evil fate— 
While thus his words throughout the hall re- 
sound : 


“Young man— 
As life is but a span, 
It ought to be our constant care 
While we are suffered to remain on earth, 
To tread in virtue’s paths, and thus prepare 
Our souls to meet a future birth. 
It is with sorrow lm oblig’d to say 
Your conduct the reverse of this does prove— 
I’m told that you disdain fair Virtue’s sway, 
That thro’ the various scenes of Vice you rove; 
That, ’stead of minding Homer, you are sporting, 
Without a sigh, your honor’d father’s fortuue. 
Desist, rash youth—no more his bosom sting— 
Or, if you’d wish your father’s life to save, 
Reform your conduct, or you'll surely bring 
His old grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 


The youth here smiling, rose, and rising, cried— 
‘Excuse my interrupting your discourse, 
To me a very painful source, 
Though certainly too well applied— 
But, sir, I beg permission to remark 
That I am not afraid of what you mention, 
Although,” observes our hopeful spark, 
‘“*] thank you for your good intention: 
You say, if I continue thus to sting 
My fathe1’s bosom, I shall surely bring 
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His gray hairs to the grave, with sorrow big— 
On that score, reverend sir, withhold your fears— 
Lord, sir—my father, for these thirty years, 

Has worn a wig!” 









CHRISTMAS NUPTIALS; 





OR, MATRIMONIAL DISCIPLINE ! 





"T'was on Christmas day 
Father he did wed, 
Three months after that 
My mother was brought to bed; 
Father he came home, 
His head with liquor stored, 
And found, in mother’s room, 
A silver hilted sword. 













Spoken.| That was a pointed thing you know; 

a pricking spur to the sides’ of suspicion; and, 

although he was a patient man as any of his clan, 

his patience was agitated as on that point he cogi- 

tated; and very naturally too; for what could he 

do? the sight of that was quite enough to put any 

patient man’s patience into a very violent distress- 
ingly hurricaneous sort of a 

Fiddle de diddle de dum, 

Te dum ti deedle dee ! 

Tiddle de riddle de rum, 

Be rump ti reedle ree! 
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How came this sword here ! 
Mother says, says she, 
‘* Lovee, ‘tis a poker 
Auntee sent to me.” 
Father he stamped and stared: 
*T was the first, I ween, 
Silver hilted poker 
He had ever seen. 


Spoxen.]| Now, that being the case, and seeing 
it in that place, before his face, he was puzzled to 
trace any thing but disgrace in such a tool ; for he 
was no fool, and ’twas always his rule, when he 
couldn’t be cool, to stir up the fire of his rage till 
it burst out in a blaze of 

Fiddle de diddle de dum, &c. 


Father grumbled on; 
But, getting into bed, 
As the luck fell out, what's that?’’| 
A man popped up his head!—[* Eh! 
“ That’s my milkmaid,” says she. 
Says dad, “‘ I never heard, 
In all my travels yet, 
A milkmaid wore a beard!” 


Sroxen.| Nor do I suppose he ever had; for, 
though he was my dad, he was a clever old lad; a 
man of bright parts and shining qualities, and a 
very great philosopher too, for he was the first 
who had skill and science enough in mathematics 
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to find out and establish decisively the real right 


angle of the genuine geometrical 
Fiddle de diddle de dum, &c. 


Father found a whip, 
And very glad was he. 
‘* How came this whip here, 
Withoutthe leave of me?”—[ That whip! 
‘Oh! that’s my nice stay lace, 
My auntee sent to me.” 
Then father laced her stays, 
And out of doors went she. 


Spoxen.| That settled all, and brought every 
thing to the point: she was a good sort of woman, 
though she was my mother; she knew it was her 
duty to love, honor, and obey; so the devil a 
word did she say, but hopped away, as frisky and 
gay, and full of play, as if it had been day, in 
the month of May, singing 

Fiddle de diddle de dum, &c. 


MR. MANAGER STIFFDICK; 


OR, THE REHEARSAL OF A NEW MELODRAME!!! 


Manager Stiffdick, a man full 
Of parts and education ; 

So learned, he knew B from a bull,— 
An adept, too, at translation ! 
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Could translate sense into nonsense, 
With ease and without trouble ; 

While his acting powers were so immense, 
All the best parts he could double !! 


Spoxen.] Mister Manager Stiffdick,—beg his 
pardon though for the plain mister, without the 
flourish adjunct, esquire, as he was always, as self 
dubbed ; and, accordiug to his own correct reading, 
self denominated Mister Christopher Stiffdick, 
Esq. M.C.P.,asort of handsomely subjoined par- 
liamentary initial distinction, significantly imply- 
ing, Manager of a Company of Players, necessa- 
rily expressive of his own dignity ; distingnen dig- 
nitatis in ipse, ab plebes!! Manager Stiffdick 
was not only a master of players, master of plays, 
and master of parts, but was a master melodrame 
writer, and a master mellow dram drinker, also 
and likewise! Nothing was out of his way, for he 
stumbled over every thing; tragedy, comedy, farce, 
burlesque, melo, or pantomine, nothing came 
umiss to him, excepting the miss of audiences, and 
the consequent horrible miss of the brandy bottle, 
which often made an O. P. or opposite prompt 
exit, when the prompter, Tip, was not in the P. 8. 
prompt side of his pocket!!! Mr. C. Stiffdick, 
M. C. P. was getting up a new melodrame of his 
own; a great man in the terrific! amazingly 
adroit at scenic arrangements; perfect in the 
whole arcana of stage effect, situation, buisness, 
and minutie of acting; and, as manager, he was 
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completely onde for, and accomplished in, all the 
distinguishing managerial 
Eow, wow, wow! 
Blow up, crow up, show up, row up, 
Row, row, row! 


Rehearsal called,—the morning came,— 
The prompter at his table ; 

Erect stood Stiffdick, courting fame, 
And dressed in rusty sable ! 

Commander in chief, as he was there 
He addressed his corps dramatique ; 

‘* By G—d, Pll forfeit each his share, 
Whose pari’s not in his attic !” 


Spoken.] ‘“‘ Come, come, clear the stage! all 
to your sides ; ready; no reading parts this morn- 
me! Ili forfeit the first I see with his 
part in his hand! All serus now ;—prompter 
where the devil are oh! I see you are at the 
post ! 1? «© No, sir, I’m not; I am at the table.” 
“Well; that’s right, then you’re the post at ~ 
table ! but come, let’s go on; and don’t be witty ! 
Now ring the music in; we'll go through it all 
reglur; mark the sides, business, and properties, 
as we go on: where’s the d—n that fiddler! 
not come yet; drunk last night and can’t get up 
this morning, that’s it: forfeit him; put him down, 
d—me! Now here’s a cursed stop for the—stay, 
I'l whistle the curtain rising music myself!— 
(Whistles part of the Black Joke.)—There ! now, 
now ; who begins? zounds! the stage is standing.” 
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** Well, sir ; it wo’n’t run away then, till Blophos- 
phorus walks on!” ‘“ Well; and where is he! 
why don’t he—who does Blo——?” “* Why, you 
do it yourself.” ‘*Do I? eh! so I do; then here 
goes. First, mark the wind, though: a strong 
north easter, O. P.—Now for it:—( The singer, as 
if entering from the wings.) 


‘Hark! hark! how, now the madly wondering 
winds, 
Darker than night’s dark darkest darkness rave, 

And fret, and stare ; piercing the hollow deep, 
They from their peaceful slumbers rouse the fish, 
And in their faces look despair! While I, 

E’en I, could clip their wings, and—and— 


Who the devil’s that laughing behind the scenes, 
now? I'll forfeit ye all,—every body,—the whole 
company! You have knocked me up; I was dead 
perfect to a letter ; I was just got into the coal pit 
of my finest speech, digging away gloriously ! and 
now I’m stopped! What’s the word? no matter 
though,—I can’t go on, now I’m thrown out! 
Coaling it so nicely as I was, too!! Call the next 
scene. Mark, thunder and lightning, P. S. Get 
plenty of rosin, mind. Where’s Miss Trullygrow, 
for next scene? Come; she does Madame Lun- 
pandorff, and she’s the harrowing of the piece!” 
*“* Sent a note, sir; she’s sick.” ‘ Sick! can’t be 
sick ; mustn’t be sick ; sha’n’t be sick ! there it is; 
knocked up again! not found this morning she’l! 
be lost at night! be behind instead of before ; on 
one side when she should be in the middle! wo’n't 
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do; no catching her any where! d—me! I'll dis- 
charge all that don’t attend ; wo’n’t have my barn 
dis—theatre, I mean, disgraced! I'll settle it all ; 
it’s time I let you all know who is manager, and 


herercise the proper managerial.” 
Bow, wow, wow, &e. 


Quite wild with rage now Stiffdick grew ; 
More thick and agonizing, 

To every scene, (called on,) anew, 
Impediments arising, 

As if the author’s hopes to blast, 
By this confused rehearsal, 

The bog and flounder blight, at last, 
Became quite universal. 


SpokeN.] Poor Manager Stiffdick lost all pa- 
tience at last. Mr. Manager, I sha’n’t act this 
part of Rummerella. Why, Miss Bottleby? Rum- 
merella is exactly in your line; five part! Is it 
too long for you? No, sir, it is too short, and no 
stuff in it to make any thing of. No stuff in it!— 
here let me see:—here, look at this beautiful 
sublime passage, speaking of your friend Crow- 
ina’s beauty: 


‘“‘ Fresh as the rustic shadows of the east, 
And blooming es the snows that gild the night, 
Kissing the blue eyed cheek of Heaven !” 


There! is not that stuff enough for any thing? 
So you wo’n’t do it, Miss Bottleby,—d—me! all 
alike. Here’s a situation for a manager! charm- 
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ing piece, too! the finest mellow dram ever prv- 
juiced ; more pith, more marrow, more fat, was 
never consecrated together in one piece : all spirit, 
all energay, all pat horse ; every thing to delight, 
astonish, and amaze ; all fat and fireworks. Then 
my expense in bringing it out with striking eclat: 
a transpirant new half moon put into the old sea 
scene; three ounces of rosin powder lightning, 

and a gallery order to the brazier’s boy for a sheet 
of iron thunder! Benefit tomorrow night, tickets 
out, bills all delivered, too: ‘* New Mellow Dran 
of Blophosphorus and Rummerella; or, The Fa- 
tal Hen Coop.” Zounds! I shall go mad! raving, 
if we Come,—Ill be calm! Begin the las! 
act, and try how we can Where’s Mr. Gas- 
kins? Three scenes of his Clamourclack over! 

fine part! Forfeit him; put him—oh! here he 
is; now we'll goon. Sir, I wo’n’t do this part. 
No; what not Clamourclack? No, sir; he ha: 
not a line to speak! Not a line! how the devil 
do you mean? why the part is eight lengths' 
Yes; but not one line of fat in it! The comedy 
old man Chatterfeldtz is my line, and I wo'n’t do 
any thing else! Sir, Mrs. Stiffdick plays that: 

and she is perfect in it; dead perfect in the part, 
sir! but I see what it is; you want to take all 
Mrs. Stiffdick’s parts from her; but she sha’n’t 
give them up! Mrs. Stiffdick is the best old man 
in the country! Then I sha’n’t play at all in your 
—pooh! it’s all stuff! There! there’s a pretty 
fellow! says my play is all stuff! just now Miss 
Bottleby said there was no stuff in it! Oh! it is 


= 
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lito knock it up! to ruin me! Zounds and the 
evil! you'll all drive me crazy! I shall run dis- 
acted, jump into a lime pit, get smothered in 
hitening, and die of the scarlet fever! Oh! I'll 
ttle all at once; If I don’t, d—me! Tl close 
ie doors, and shut up my barn—theatre, I mean, 
ischarge you all together, and double all the 
arts myself, till I get a new compary! I'll teach 
ou what a manager’s authority is, and to pay 
roper respect to his— 


















Bow, wow, wow, &c. 






BETTY’S MOUTH; 






OR, THE NEWSMAN. 






Comic Recitation. By Dr. King, Archbishop 
of Dublin. 





‘ 
rom London, Paul the carrier coming down 
‘o Wantage, meets a beauty of the town ; 
‘hey both accost with salutation pretty, 
As “‘ How dost Paul?” “ Thank ye, and how 
dost Betty ?” 
‘Didst see our Jack, nor sister?” ‘ No, you’ve 
seen, 
warrant, none but those who saw the queen.” 
‘Words spoke in jest,” says Paul, “ are often true, 
came from Windsor, and if some folks knew 
\s much as I, it might be well for you.” 
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‘* Lord, Paul, what is’t?”’? ‘* Why give me some. 
thing for’t ; 

This kiss and this. ‘The matter’s then, in shor, 

The parliament have made a proclamation, 

Which will this week be sent all round the no 
tion ; 

That maids with little mouths do all prepare 

On Sunday next to come before the mayor, 

And that all bachelors be likewise there. 

For maids with little mouths shall, if they please, 

From these young men choose two apiece.” 

Betty with bridled chin extends her face, 

And then contracts her lips with simp’ring grace, 

Cries, "hem! pray what must all the huge ones do 

For husbands, when we little mouths have two” 

** Hold, not so fast,” cries he, * pray pardon me, 

Maids with huge gaping wide mouths must hav: 
three.” 

Betty distorts her face with hideous squall, 

And with mouth a foot wide begins to bawl, 

** Oh, oh, is’t so? The case is alter’d, Paul. 

Is that the point? I wish the three were ten ; 

J warrant ri find mouth, if they'll find men.” 


DAY AND NIGHT SCENES; 


OR, THE LARKS AND ROWS OF LIFE IN LONDON. 


Since Life in London’s all the go, 
ri “' you if I may, 
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Jy own few scenes of bliss and wo, 
I’ve been in night and day. 
rem public house to coffee shop, 
To watch house, free and easy ; 
t nothing now you'll find me stop, 
Since, if I can, Pll please ye ! 
With my comic tale, 
Mill and bail, 
he Compter and Guildhall, sirs! 
Since I have had some comic scenes, 
gad! I’ll sing them all, sirs! 
‘With my bow wow, what a row! fal lal de 
riddy, riddy, sparkey, larkey, funny, 
dunny, quizzy, dizzy, O 


he other morn, I rose from bed, 
And walked into the street, 
hen Natty Bill, with bushy head, 
So swellish, I did meet; 
le cut along through Bishopsgate, 
And no poor chap felt bolder ; 
But Lord! his courage soon was cooled, 
For a bum split on his shoulder. 
With bailiff’s tale, 
Bill and bail, 
apping, slapping, call sirs, 
Since I have had some comic scenes, 
Higad! T’ll sing them all, sirs. 
With my bow, wow, &c. 


Another day, I had a coach, 
To ride to the West End, 
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To have a game at billiards, 
And dine with Dick, my friend ; 
But, having left the chink behind, 
The coachman, rude and rough, sir, 
Just broke my nose, and then he said, 
You find I’m up to snuff, sir. 
With his crack and smack, 
My nose, alack, 
He broke, and my shirt did maul, sirs: 
Since I have had some comic scenes, 
Egad! Ill sing them all, sirs. 
With my bow, wow, &c. 


Now free and easy being gay, 
I went one night with glee ; 
I drank, and all my cash did pay, 
Then who so drunk as me? 
But as I walked along so grand, 
As shop boy folks did book me ; 
And the watchman must have thought the same, 
For he to the Compter took me ! 
With his sword stick, 
Cross as Nick, 
The Compter beds are small, sirs! 
Since I have had some comic scenes, 
Egad ! I'll sing them all, sirs. 
_ With my bow, wow, &c. 


Next morning, I was sent away, 
But mark the climax now— 


Some,cruel things my wife did say, 
And kicked up such a row! 





She says I am a wicked man, 
And she loses all her charms, 
So with her nails she claws my face, 
And gives me her coat of arms. 
With her pouting lips, 
Warm tear drips, 
We kiss, then on necks fall, sirs. 
Since I have had some comic scenes, 
Egad! Vl sing them all, sirs. 
With my bow, wow, &c. 


DANIEL O’ROURKE’S DREAM. 


iscent to the Moon on an Eagle’s back—Adven- 
tures with the Man in the Moon—Descent 


from the Moon into a Carpet at Margate. 


Near the pier head at Margate stands the Hoy 
Tavern ; strolling that way we saw four men very 
busily employed, beating a carpet in the Con- 
naught fashion, that is, with a man in-it. What 
in the name of patience are you doing with that 
unfortunate man? said JI. ‘Nothing, sir,’ said 
one of them; ‘it’s only a bit of a lark, sir, that’s 
all; you see that window there sir, open, in that 
house, up there?? ‘Yes, I do.” ‘ Well, sir, as 
we were shaking this carpet, sir, this man jump- 
ed out of that window there, sir, and we caught 
him in this carpet, sir, and that’s.all we know of 
the matter, sir.’ ‘ Your honor, your honor, you’ve 
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saved my life, so you have; you never saw any 
man so kilt before.’ ‘For a dead man,” said J, 
‘* you appear pretty lively.”—‘ Och! by the pow- 
ers! and it’s no fault of theirs, yourhonor; I am 
as good as dead and how.’ “ I think I have seen 
you before.”” ‘Troth, and you may say that: 
Daniel O’Rourke, sir.’ The first time I met 
Daniel was in Dublin; surprised that our meet- 
ing should be in a carpet at Margate, I asked him 
to explain his situation. ‘O, your honor, I’ve 
been draming and draming, and didn’t your ho- 
nor come in a drame?’ ‘“ Well, what did you 
dream, and how did you come into that carpet?” 
‘Plase your honor, I'll tell your all about it; | 
was bother’d all day yesterday; and I dramed 
such a drame; och, sure and didn’t your honor 
come through the clouds in a balloon? Plase 
your honor, I’m steward of the Polly Packet, and 
every Monday in the week the captain gives the 
sailors a treat; and the good mait and the good 
drink of the captain’s didn’t agree with me at all 
at all; E ate so much, that I would never desire 
to lave off; and when I was home and abed I 
was none the better of it; and when I went to 
sleep, the devil a wink of sleep could I get for 
draming all night. Och! T wish F may never 
drame such another!’ ‘ What was your dream, 
Daniel?” ‘ Why then, saving your presence, I'll 
tell you; I was draming of coming home from 
Molly Crinigan the fairy woman, where I had 
been to get a charm for the cure of the braked 
heifer that was bewitched, and J dramed [ was 
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coming across the Key of Ballanaskeaugh, and I 
was looking up at the stars and blessing myself, 
but I missed my footing, and fell into the water ; 
that was very well—then I thought I was swim- 
ming away for the bare life of me when I swim’d 
to shore on a desolate island where there was wa- 
ter enough to drown Johnny Mac’Gee, the Irish 
giant: that was very well—so I sat myself down 
and set up acrying; and as I was sitting there by 
myself, a lusty big black devil of an eagle came 
up to myself. Good morning, sir, saidI. ‘God 
save you, Dan,’ said he. You also, sir, said I. 
‘What are you doing there, Dan? said he. No- 
thing at all, sir, said I. I was only wishing I 
was safe back again at Ballanaskeaugh. ‘ Come, 
get a horseback upon me,’ said he, ‘ and my life 
against yours, but [ll bring you safe home to 
Ballanaskeaugh.’ Och! by my soul, sir, said I, 
here’s persuading! I thank you, sir, said I, for 
the loan of your civility, sir, said I; so I gota 
horseback upon him, and away he flew with me 
\ill we came close to the moon; so then I thought 
to set him right; the cause why, I thought for 
sure he didn’t know the right road to Ballanas- 
keaugh; but I’ll be civil to him, says I, for why, 
bekase he has me in his power: so says J, plase 
your honor’s glory, sir, said I, I’m thinking you’re 
not in the right road to Ballanaskeaugh. ‘ Hold 
your tongue, Daniel,’ said he, ‘and mind your 
business, and don’t interfere with the business of 
other people.’ May be not, sir, said I, so I said 
nO more till we came to the moon itself. ‘Take 
RB 
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off me, Dan,’ said he, ‘I’m tired :’ I will not, sii, 
said I. ‘ Take off me, Dan,’ said he; Indeed and 
I wo’n’t sir, said 1; bad enough, sir, said I, what 
willI do? ‘ Take off me, Dan,’ said he, ‘ while 
I rest me.’ Och! and is it to fall, and be killed, 
sir! said I. ‘Get upon the moon while I rest 
myself,’ said he. And is that the way you’d be 
sarving me, sir? said I. ‘ Never fear, Daniel; 
said he, ‘don’t you see a reaping hook sticking 
out of one side of it?’ said he; I do, sir, said |. 
‘ Take a gripe of it,’ said he, ‘ and you'll come to 
the ground like a flea in a blanket.’ [ did s0, 
when what does himself, but turns about, and, 
* good bye to you, Dan,’ says he. Is that all, you 
ugly old brute, you, sir, says I; devil speed the 
traveller, says I: you are an unnatural baste, so 
you are; is that the way you'd be sarving me, sir, 
said I; well, that was very well; when out came 
the man of the moon himself. ‘ Daniel O’ Rourke, 
said he; the same, sir, said I. ‘ What are you 
doing with my reaping hook, Dan?’ said he: no 
harm, sir, said I; only holding on, for fear I’d be 
falling off, sir, said I. ‘ Let go your gripe,’ said 
he. Indeed, and with your honor’s leave, and | 
will not sir, said I. ‘Let go your gripe, Dan, 
said he, ‘ or else you’d better you had.’ Indeed 
and I will not, sir, said I, and the more you bid 
me lave go, sir, said I, the more I won’t, so I will. 
‘ We'll see that,’ said he; and with that he goes 
in and fetches out a large hammer, and knocks 
off the handle of the reaping hook, and down my- 
self falls, falls, falls, like a bird that would be fly- 
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ing; When it pleased God to send a flock of wild 
geese by from my own bog of Ballanaskeaugh, 
or else how should they know me? ‘Is this Da- 
niel O'Rourke?’ says one of them. It is so, sir, 
said I. ‘I think you’re falling, Dan,’ said he. 
ou may say that with your own paddy mouth, 
sir, said I. ‘ Take a gripe of me, Dan,’ said he, 
en Pll bring you to the ground in a way you 
’n’t fall and be killed.’ Sweet’s your heart in 
oa of honey, my jewel, says I. Immediately 
J saw a ship below under me. Halloo! stop the 
ship! stop the ship! says I. ‘Why should we 
top the ship, Daniel?’ say they, ‘by the raison 
ve dou’t know whether you’re over it, or not?’ Ar- 
ah! how shall we know that? says I. ‘ Drop your 
at, Dan,’ said he, ‘ and if you drop it in the ship, 
you'll know you’re over the ship,’ said he. I did 
0, when what does I do but looks down, and I 
hought they held out a big blanket to catch me ; 
hen what does [ do, but jumps off the. goose’s 
back, as I thought ; but it was not off the eagle’s 
back, or goose’s back, or horse’s back, but out of 
y own bed room window I jumpt, save your 
onor, and so it was.’ | 


"7s Pt ox 2 
ware ee 


IT CRACK, THE COBBLER’S VISIT 
TO THE SHIP LAUNCH. 


hen I vas at home in my bed, 
And dreaming of all sorts of things, 
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A thought, somehow, came in my head, 
About all the queens and the kings; 
I voke my old vife by my side, 
Says she, vhat the devil’s this clatter ? 
Says I, I’ve been taking a ride, 
Vith all the inflammable matter. 


Sproken.| Inflammable matter, says she, vhat’: 
all that there? Vhy, it’s vhat they fill the bal. 
loons vith, and so I vent up vith wone, that is, iy 
my dream, you know, and vhen ve had fled ove 
clouds and land, ve comed over the vater t 
France, and there looking down we saw tle 
crowsation procession of Charley Dix, the French 

; and so vile ve vas laughing at the fun, v 
heard an Irishman below, calling out for us t0 
take him vith us, for he’d sooner live in the air 
upon nothing, than starve in such a dirty lanl 
upon plenty, so ve pull’d him up, and set of 
home again, but vhen ve came for to let go the 
grand parachute, he bawled out by J——s, mai, 
and what are you after, do you think I’m to stop 
here, with you, and have my neck broke by the 
fall? so out of the car he jumps, and away be 
tumbled, head over heels, through the clouds ané 
the smoke, and I voke out of my sleep, and founi 


it all a dream—and 
Fol de dol lol, &c. 


Vhat nonsense, says she, ’tis you talk, 
Vhat have you got to do i’ th’ air, 
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You’d best to the ship launch go valk, 
For all the vhole vorld vill be there; 

The ship launch, says I, vhere is that, 
It’s over the vater, says she, 

Says I, vhy my dear, you’re a flat, 
To think ve can valk on the sea. 

Fol de dol lol, &c. 






I gave my consent, though, at last, 
And threw down my hammer and sprigs, 
I fastened my trappings up fast, 
So set off as merry as grigs ; 
Ok lud! vat a sight *twas to see, 
Such numbers of people vere there, 
The flags vere all flying vith glee, 
It looked all the vorid like a fair. 
Fol de dol lol, &c, 


There vas lords and ladies so fine, 
In tandems and new fashioned gigs, 

And four in hand, bang up and prime, 
And doxies vith new bang up wigs; 

There vere thieves and thief takers by scores, 
Vith many more common cha-rac-ters, 

Pretenders of vit vho vere bores, 

Lame ducks, bulls and bears, and contractors. 


Fol de dol lol, &c. 






My vife, vhen the fine folks did spy, 
She vhispered me sly in the ear, 

Do pull off your apron—my eye, 

You disgrace me I vow and declare; 
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Vhat, says I, do ye go for to say, 
That I'm to the craft a disgrace, 

Aren’t they cobblers all in their vay, 

Though they strap up their sheep skin vith lace ? 


ae x oF 


Spoxen.] Lord bless your silly upper leather 
skull, vhy don’t you know now that all the vorld’s 
made up of cobblers, and though they don’t alvays 
vear their ecce 1gnum in public as I do, that they 
vax up their ends at home in order to cut a splash 
abroad, and sing— 

Fol de dol lol, &c. 






A bottle the carfindo took, 
And o’er the ship’s head he it broke, 
Vhile all crowded round him to look, 
Vith woice of a Stentor he spoke; 
This here wessel I’m now ’bout to name, 
Vill prove, as the foe soon vill see, 
The glory of England’s proud fame, 
Great Charlotte, the queen of the sea. 
Fol de dol lol, &c. 






Then into the vater she slid, 
A terrible large hole she made, 
Like a floating mountain she rid, 

And the folks vaved their hats and huzzaed ; 
So ve vent in the alehouse at hand, 

And drank off a pot, full of glee, 
Success to our native free land, 
And Britons, the lords of the sea. 
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Spoxen.| Success—why, what should hinder 
them, so long as we have brisk trade at home, and 
our brave tars to man our shipping, why we shall 


always be able to join chorus with— 
Fol de dol lol, &e. 








A TOPER’S ADDRESS TO HIS *POT 
COMPANIONS. 









Topers, drunkards, and swaggerers! hear me 
for your own sakes, and lay aside your tankards, — 
that you may hear; believe me for your welfare, 
and have respect to your welware, that you may 
believe ; censure me in your sober moments, and 
be sober, that you may the better judge. If there 
be any around this table, any dear lover of ardent 
spirits, to him I say, that Stingo’s love of ardent 
spirits was no less than his. If then, that lover 
demand why Stingo rose against ardent spirits, — 
this is my answer; not that I loved ardent spirits 
less, but that I loved health and a sound consti- 
tution more. Had you rather that ardent spirits 
were ruling, and die all rum burnt knaves, than 
that ardent spirits were cont’ mned, to live stout, 
hardy, honest yeomen? As ardent spirits were 
pleasant, I tasted them; as they were exhilara- 
ting, I sipped them; as they recruited my spirits, 
I drank them; but as they were ruinous, I spurn- 
ed them. There are tastes for their pleasantness, 
sips for their exhilaration, drams for their recruit- 
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ing power, but banishment and detestation for 
their ruinous tendency. Who is here so brutal 
as would be a drunkard? If any, gulp—hickup— 
reel—for him have I offended. Who is here so 
foolish as would be a swaggerer? If any, brawl, 
for him have I offended. Who is here so mad as 
will not not mind his health? If any, let fever 
speak his burning rage—for him have | offended. 
J pause for a reply. None! ‘Then none have I 
offended. I have done no more to ardent spirits, 
than you should do to Stingo. The act of their 
banishment is recorded on the private pages of 
Stingo’s journal ; their usefulness not extenuated, 
wherein they were worthy ; nor the injurious ten- 
dency enforced for which they were banished. 
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Now he goes mto herfftile back parlour.__1 say nothing! 
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M ROBERTS as WORMWOOD. 





